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LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 
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INTRODU( TION 


Tlip elcvolnpmriSt of spronHary odiicrttion in this country since the 
Ijcfzinnin" of the present century luis l)ccn truly rcmarkahlc. For 
example, in 1000 our total public hit;h-school enrollment was ol0,251; 
in 1020 no loss than l.S57,li3r) ptipils were carolled — an increase of 
257 per cent in 20 years. Bi^twecn 1916, the year before the United 


States entere<l the war, and 1922, the latest postwar year for which 
statistics are availnble, hij^b-school enrollment increased ff^om 
1,4.')6,061 to 2,229,417. ITere a gain of 53 per cent is slu)wn for only 
a six-vi'ar period. If we view' the case from a somewhat different 
angle, wc shall see growth in an equally interesting phase. In 1900 
(*nly 3.3 per cent of the aggregate enrollment in the elementary and 
high-school grades was in high school; in 1920 the corresponding 
(HTconlage was 10.2. This greatly increased prop»wtion of .secondary 
pupils came about in .spite of a marked development of the elementary 
school and of u wi<le extension of oompnlsorv attendance laws, which 
for the, most part applied to chihlren of elementary school age. 

A comparison of high-school laws in force in 1900 with those of 
ihc present time ma}' stnke the reader less forcefully than the figures 
given above, hut should add weight to his impn*ssion of recent great 
development. An examination of lawrs in force in 1900 disclf»ses the 
fact that more than ono-fourth of the States at that time had no 
laws whatever that providetl for setting up high-school corporations 
in rural communities or that authorised existing school districts to 
Ttrgnnize high schools, except as secondary grades might 'u some 
roses ho imposed ort the lower grades in the same school. In Ala- 
hjimn. for example, the cit ies coiiM have high whools, hut such school- 
ing of this grmlc as the country hoy or girl received had to bo in the 
sanu' school with the eloincntary grades where it happened to he 
imposcil on the latter, unless he or she wont away to board in txiwn 
or at a Rocondary agricultural achool, of which schools there w^as only 
one in each cungresjyonal district. The general school Ibwh of Georgia 
made no mention of high schools, but this grade of instruction was 
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usually providctl in the towns and cities. In Kentucky no rural 
high-scbopl education wtis required or authorized hy law, except as 
it might be offered as part of a system of gradeil common schools. 
In Texas a condition similar to that in Kentucky obtaintnl. 

Facts no less impressive than those above may be found by a 
study of the development of the public high school in some of the 
States whose school systems arc generally thought of as aniong^thc 
more advanced. It as late as 1801, for example, that Massa- 
chusetts establi.shcd by law the principle that free high-school tuition 
shoukl be the legal rigid of every (junlified child, and not until 1S95 
did the State begin to reimburse towns for tuition fees paid by them. 
Pennsylvania passed in 1S05 its first Mf^ctive law providing for rural 
'high schools and allowing State subvention for schools of that gra<le. 
Illinois had township high schools in 1000, but its law providing for 
*'conimunitv high schools/* a kind of school now witlely knowm, was 
not pa.ssed until several years later. In Kansas the so-called “ Barnes 
high-school law,” under wdiich that State has seen its most inarked 
high-school development, W'as not passed until lOOo. California had 
no State high-school tax prior to 1902, in which year a constitutional 
amendment was adopted authorizing the legislature to provide a tax 
for the benefit of schools of secondary grade. On the basis of data 
collected about 1907-8, Edwin R. Snyder reported only 16 States 
which made legal provision for the paynment by the home district of 
tuition fees of pupils attending high schools in districts other than 
those of their residence.* 

In contrast with those facts, w’c now find legal provisions for the 
establishment and maintenance of schools of secondary grade in the 
rural communities of every State in the I.^nion; some States have 
rtu-ee or four, and oven a half dozen, ways of providing high-school 
acij^nmodations for the youth of their rural territory. In 44 of the 
States are found provisions for the payment of tuition fees of pupils 
• attending in districts other than those where they live; and in at 
least two of the four States not making such a provision there is 
probably little need for a nonresident tuition law. Further discus- 
sion of the extension of laws providing for secondary e«lucation need 
not be introduced here. It should suflicc briefly to point out that 
the spread of high-school legislation has hardly fallen short of keeping 
pace with the material growth of the high school itself. 

SOME CAUSES OF RECENT HIGlT-SCHObL GROWTH 

Different persons will give different reasons for the great growth 
of the high school during the past quarter of a ce.Hury and likewise 
will differ as to the relative weights of any number of reasons that 
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1 may be given by others, ])ut there should be substantial agreement 
' as to the principal forces that have been in operation. A few pos- 
sible reasons arc suggested below, no weight l>eing attached to the 
order in which they are presentc<l. 

1. The work of the Committee of Ten and influences of a similai 
nature. At its July meeting in 1S92, the National Education Associ- 
ation appointed a committee on scron<lary school studies which was 
known as the Committee of Ton and whose report wnis submitted 
and published in 1S0:>. Of this report Dr. W. T. Harris, formerly 
Ignited States Commissioner of Education, wrote: 

The rccoinmendalions of this report will draw the adention of preat numbers 
of teachers to the oucstion of educational values, and this will load to a better 
understanding of what the pupil should study to gain the most from his work in 
school. In Hits respect I consider this the most imiS^tant educational document 
ever published in this country. 

Though concerned primarily with internal organization and cur- 
riculum arrangement, the work of the committee had a much wider 
effect than a mere internal one. It undoubtedly helped the high 
school to find its proper place in our public school system. It waa 
one of the forces which in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
ami in some sections of the country in the cailier years of the present 
cent^y, sot the high school as an integral and necessary part of the 
public school system. 

Another of the more potent of these forces was the United States 
Bureau of Education. P'rom the beginning of his long term as Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Harris emphasized the importance of the ' 
secondary school and its place in the school system. The policies 
and work of the bureau were. afTectQil accordingly. 

2. The growing complexity of our social and economic life has 

imposed new and wider dcm^tls upon the schools. To meet these 
demands it has bc6n necessary to extend the school curricula in 
several directions) and this extension has^in turn drawm more boys 
and girls into the high-school courses. Vocational education, os tliat 
term is now generally understood, received little attention prior to 
the appointment of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial 
Education in 1906, and '‘technical high schools’’ and “businc^ high 
schools” were found only here and there in the closing years of the 
last century. But curriculum exUnsion took directions other than , 
through organizing new types of schools, for the traditional high 
school underwent great expansion within its ow'n organization. 
Vocational and semi vocational courses came in and took their places 
beside the older classical and Latin-scicntific. These changes in the 
secondary School curricula coul<i not do otherwise than draw addi- 
tioniU boys and girls up into the socontlary grades. * 
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3. A third prohuUe cause of our recent great higli-schcKd develop- 
ment is an economic one. VVe now liavo a witlor basis of prosperity 
in this country tlian we formerly had. O’therwise expressed, there is 
now a larger proportion of iKinmts who are able to send their cltildren 
on to the high 'school afU'r the work of the lower gradt'^ is done. 'I'ho 
fninily income has g^own larger, and the fainjjy budget cait now be 

^ met in more Ctises than formerly without the earnings of the youtli 
of th'e Imuseliohl. ^Phis increase of capital and possible sur phis in tbo" 
American home has given additional boys and girls opportunity to 
go on to the Itigh school. 

4. Tlie liigher development of the elementary school :ls brought 
about by incTeasod interest and support and l>y the extension of 
compulsory attendance laws has appreciably aided the high school. 
Here we have an influence working upward from the elementary 
gi’ades. When it is remembered that in 1900 tluTC wore lb Slates 
which had no compulsory attendance laws, that all States now leave 
laws of this kind, and many of them have made their recpiirements 
much stronger than forrnoTly, the effect of compulsory education 
must be obcious.. In many States attendance is required up to such 
age that enrollment in high school becomes compulsory^ for many 
children, at least for tho earlier .secondary giadcs, but even wliere 
this is not true,, the law is carrying more children than formerly 
through the elementary grades ami thus bringing them to.tlio door 
of the high school, with nothing to bar their entrance. Very naturally 
the result has been an increase of those entering upon liigh-school 
study. 

A possible fifth ca^ise of recent high-school growth may bo 
thought of as coming down from the colloge and university. Possibly 
the cdloge's influence here has not been very great, but in all prob- 
ability the vast influx of young men and W'omen into our institutions 
of higher learning, in some cases senjling up t.he enrollment several 
hundred per cent, has likewise inclined many youth of high-sclmol 
age. True, the pupil completing the wdrk of tho elementary school 
may be yet too young to have a definite college ambition, Imt once 
in the high school, he may soon onnceiyy. the idea of going to college, 
and this will operate to keep him at his college preparatory studios. 
Closely related to the point here made is the fact that many pro- 
fessions arp now clo.sed to those without a high-schopl education, 
and the number of these professions w ould seem to be inoveasing. 

. A hoy completing the elementary grades may by that time begin to 
think that he would like to he a physician, for example, hut he soon 
learns that he must at least be graduated from a high school before 
ho can enter a medical college. The call of the medical school is 
therefore first a call to the high schooL 
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PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 
• 

. To tills point we have conccmod ouraolvea with the remarkable 
growth* in comparatively recent years of the public high school as a 
part of our school system. This grow^th shouhl not be other than 
gratifying. But has the administration .of rural high-school edu- 
cation reach('d a reasonably high state of development ^ Has the 
most eflicient unit for rural high-school management and control — 
county, township, common school district, separate high-school corpo- 
. ration-been found and adopted! Is the present divisicjn of our 
pul)lic-school course into eight elementary and four se<-on<lary grades 
the mu^t suited for niraJ communities! Are high schools most 
e<iuilahly and economically supported? What part should the 
county have in the administration and support of sooondar}' educa- 
tion? What of so-( ailed State aid for liigh schools! These are 
some of the questions on which A study of existing legal provisions 
should shod considerable light. It is not hoped that the last word 
may be said in this study, but os an analysis of the laws is undertaken 
and their provisions examined in some detail, perhaps a better under- 
standing of way’s ami means of further improvement may be reached. 

By high school, as use<l in this study, Is meant what is generally 
understood by the term, namely, the four-year school which continues 
piihlic-school education beyond the traditional eight elementary 
grades. This is the school here most in mind, b»t law’s relating to 
yinior high schools are noted for the 19 States which have given 
statutory recognition to the six-three-three plan or some modification 
^ it ; and in one or two cases where acts providing for junior colleges 
are applicable to rural com muni ties,* those are also noted. Vocational 
courses receive only such attention as seems* necessary in a treatment 
of secondary education in general; and special courses, such as teacher 
training, are likewise treated. The former would more properly 
belong in a study of vocational education, and the latter in a treat- 
ment of the training and qualificatioiLs of teachers. 

The material presented 'in this bulletin w’as comi)iled from the 
pnmj)hlets of school laws published by State departments of educa- 
tion and from the published acts of State legislatures. In the 
table found on pages 24-52 the effort is to give the framew’ork o(_ 
laws which relate to school corporations authorized to establish and 
maintain schools of’ secondary grade. The laws in this category 
usually lake one of two general forms; that is, eitlier an cxistuig 
school corporation,' as county, township, or district, is authorized 
to maintain a high school, or an entirely now corporation is formed for 
high-school purposes. This study is designed to treat only the 
external organization and general administration of swondary 
education; little or no attention is given to internal organization and 
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curriculum arraufjcmcnt. What kind of school- corporation may 
^ establish a high school; the nature of the hoard or^xuly havin" 
administrative control; what kimls or classes of high schools may be 
established; what meaiLs of support are provided in the law — these 
are the main facts sought he shown. It is thought that to- show 
these elements of organization an<l a<lministralion will give a fair idea 
of the extent to which high-school provision has gonc.in this country, 
as well O.S of important tendencies an 1 aims in j>iesent-duy higli-sehool 
dcvcloprnem,. Primarily the study seeks to dot ermine, in so fur as 
pruclicahlc in a legal study, whether the rural l)oy and girl are 
aderiuately prt)vi(led with high-sehool opportunity. 

In a second part of the legal provisions oritlimul in this hrdletin are 
presented summaries of laws relating to the |)ayinent of tuitioi, fe«‘s for 
high-sehool pupils attending elsewhere than in their home districts. 
These laws present ways, other than the creation of selnrol corpora- 
tions or the adaptat ion of existing ones, in which secondary ednontituj 
may be provided for rural children. They establish meaas bwwdiich' 
a school dis'vi iet having no high school of its(twn may send its f|unli- 
fied pupils to the high schoeds of other corporations and pay tuitiem 
fees for them or have these paid from some other source. This 
is jn a sense a supplementary method of providing high-school educa- 
tion; a more fundamental plan would include all niral territory in 
some kind of school corporation authorized and rerjuired to (dfer 
instruction of secondary grade. 

> A phase of high-school provision of which no treatment is attempted 
in this study is (ho issuance of bonds and incurring indchtodness for 
the purpose of providing the school plant. It is thought that the 
space which would he required for any adefpiatc treatment of bonds 
would better bo devoted to general administrative and maintenance 
pnihlems. Generally speaking, ordinary school corporations which 
may establish^ high schools may issue bonds for high as well as for 
elementary school buildings; corporations formed for high-school 
purposes have bonding powers similar to those of elementary-school 
districts; and counties may usually finance secondary school buildings 
as they' finance elementary buildings, where the latter are under 
county administration. Here reference may be made to the sections 
headed '‘Local bonds- and indebtedness” in the Bureau of Etluca- 
• lion’s series of digests of Statjs school legislation.’ 

• Bullclia* 1916, No. 47, Digest of Stale laws relating to public education. In force January 1, 191.\ and 
Bulletins, 1V18, No. 23; 1920, No. 30; and 192^ No. 20, which consfttute a sorics of supplements to Uii 
bulletin of 1915. * / 
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EXISTING HIGH-SUIIOOL LAWS 

An pjirly impression wliich one goi- from an oxaminalion of the 
laws of the various Stiifes relating to Jiii^li schools is that tlie ways of 
providiitg schools of this jjradc are rather numerous. The inoro 
important plans for estahlishinj' and conducting high scliools may 
Ih‘ indicated in a general way hy naming the several units used or 
<-specially created for secomlarv school purpo.scs. These are (1) 
<‘ommon-sehool districts authorix,cd to a«hl one or more secondary 
grnd<‘s; (2) imh'pemh'iit school tiistricts, iisuallv coextensive with or 
mchiding an incorporated town or city; (.'1) consolidated school 
districts which may superimpose high-school work; (4) townships; 
.(')) high-school districts established without noce.ssarily following 
c«»mmon-school district or lowti.ship boundary lines; (G) “union 
high-scho(d districts’’ whoso boundary lines follow' the outside 
limits of component common-school districts or townships; and (7) 
counties. 

(1) Tlrt‘ (Mlinmon-school district may offer instruction of tlic higJicr 
grades in most of the States, hut its comparatively low property 
valuation and ^onsecpient inability to maintain a high school oper- 
ates a? a serious limitation of high-school development hy means 
»)f this unit. In several States a common-school district is not per- 
mitted to introduce secondary subjects until the work of its elemen- 
tary school has been brought up to a prescribed standard. For 
example, it may be re<[uired first to maintAin at least eight months of 
appnuJed elementary-school work. 

(2) 'IMie independent school district is usually able to maintain 
grades above the elementary, 'but, ns wo have seen, this is a unit 
w’hic^ generally includes a town or city. There is much territory 
out in the open country, in some eases many miles from an incor- 
porated municipalitv. The high schools of independent districts 
by no means roach out to all children in rural sections. 

(3) Consolidated school districts may add high-school grades in 
about two-third^ of the States. This is® form of raral high-school 
provision that is undoabtedly growing in favor and in turn is proving 
a potent influence toward effecting consolidations of cleracntary , 
schools. Where a number of common-school districts are combined 
in one and a central graded school established, it is comparatively 
easy to superimpose one or more high-school grades. The law of 
Minnesota will serve as an example. In that State two or more 
.scliooj districts may bo consolidated by majority vote of the electors 
voting at a meeting called by the county superintendent of schools, 
the meeting being composed of the electors of all the districts proposed 
to be consolidated. The resultant consolidated district may include 
iiigh-school instruction organized either as a junior high school 

24383°— 25 2 
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comprisinp: the seventh, ciglith, and ninth prudes or us a “ hiph-seluK)l 
department” comprising two or more of the usual secoiulur}* grades, 
Higli-scliool pupils, as well as elementary, may be provided with 
transportation; and vState money is n'e<»ivefl for approved liigh-seliool 
work as well as for various other activities for which that State 
provides sjubventions or aid. 

(4) By reference to the tabular digest of laws it will be seen that in 
« as many as 13 States the towi>slup,is made tJie unit, or one of the 

possible units, f<»r the estabhslunent and maintenance of high si'liools. 
.Generally speaking, these are ili(> New ICngInnd States and those 
outside of Xew England wbi<di hav«' the townshi|) unit ofylocnl school 
adrninistratjon. Where there is suflicient density of popiHalion and 
ade(^uat(> property valuati<m for the support of botli ehunentarv and 
Becomlarv grades, the town.ship should prove a suitnbUi school cor- 
poration. for high-school purposes. Rhode' Island has a notable 
high-school law of this <'lass. In that State the law in substance is 
that eyery .town (townsliip) must maintain a high school or make 
provi.siijn for the free attendance of its qualiliod children at siune 
, higli school or academy approved by the State board of /alucation. 
State subvention is; allowed on the baiJis of average attemlanc<‘, and 
‘towns paying tuition fees according to law receive StaU* fluids on the 
■ same? basis, ami to' the same extent us if they maintained theii- own 
^‘condafy schools. By this simple and direct means, Rhode Island 
*in 1921-22 had in its higJi schools II per cent of its aggregate public- 
school enrijllinont. * 

. , HIGH-S< HOOL DISTRICTS 

(5) Passing now from the school dislri^ created primarily fm- 
elemctttary-seho6l purposes but wbicli may introduce the secondary 
gradivj? we coytie to another kind of scliool corporation, one whosc^ 
main purpose is to provide secondary education. This is commonly 
called a “ higii-school district,” but often with a djptinguished preCux 

•^§uch as the w<>rd “union” or “rural.” ITteso may be considered 
as coming within one of two general classes: (a) Those formed 
without regard to common district boundary lines, and {b) tlioso 
embracing whole common-school districts and having' as their bound- 
ary lines the external limits of the component smaller units. An 
example of the former class is the “community high-school district” 
of Illiuoia. Section 89a of the School Law of Illinois, as amended 
by act of 1923, reads as follows: 

X community high-acliuol dutrict may b« establUhed in the maivner following, 
in any territory, 

1. Which U compact and contiguous; 

2. Which cither comprises a community center or Includca within its limits 
Wrommunity center; 

3. The limits of which do not extend more than one-half the distance approxi- 
mately between the community center of the proposed district and anotlior 
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community center, or beyoiul a natural boundary between tlio cotumuiiity 
cetitcr in the proposed district and another ('oinmuiiity center; 

4. In which tliere will be a probable ul tendn.nrc of 73 or nmre stmlciiLs who 

have Rradfintcd from an cleincntnry school and who have not Kradiiated from a 
nigh Rchool^ and 

5 Which <k<!8 not include any territory which at the time iiiRintninR. or is 
part of a dislriid which niaiiitains, a higli ac’hool. 

A comnnmit y hish-school dist^i^T^l Illinois is fomterl hy majority 
vole of the lopul voters of the proposed district after <’(‘rtnin pre- 
liminary prn<vedin<?s are had. On petition .of 5 peXoent onirc voters 
a hottrin<> is lirst held by the cireuit court, and if tlu^iRuirt finds that 
the proposed district eoiiforrns to the provisions of syc^m .sihi and is 
otherwise suitable for the purpose, the eounly stiperi^ndenf is’ 
direeted to call an election to de< ide the rpiestion of formin^ie <lis- 
trict. Onee formed, the district may provide instnu-tiori in alMbigh- 
sehool grades and may hy vote of the electors levy a lax a.s high 
per cent of the as.sos.sed valuation for maintenance and 1 per cent for 
luiilding purposes. Other States which provide by law fot- the f(»rma-. 
tion of high-school ilistriclss without regard to common-school 
district boundary linos 'arc Kansas, Maine, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 

(0) “Union high-school district” is a term generally applied to a 
union of two or more entire cimii mon-school districts which unite for 
lugh-school purposes. It serves secondary education a.s the con- 
solidated district serves elententary; in fact, both are "consolida^ 
tions, the one for the purpose of maintaining a higli school and the 
other to make pt«sil)le a better organized and graded school of ele- 
mentary rank. ^ Many of tlie States have laws providing for union 
high schools. Tl^e California law Is one under which that State has 
seen a marked development of secondary .schools in rural communi- \ 
ties. ; Under its provisions a union higli-school district may be 
formed by mnjonty vote of lire (lualified electors of the propo.sod 
corporation voting at an election Called by the county superintendent 
ol schools. Two or more, contiguous .school districts having an 
average daily attendance of 100 or more in the elementary grades 
may form the union, A board of five members is elected from the 
Tiigh-school district at large. The school is suppt^rted by a district 
tax which can not exceed 7>^ mills, a county tax sufficient to raise at 
least $(K) per pupil of average attendance, and a State apportionment 
of $.10 per pupil in attendance. It may be mited here that in Cali- 
fornia the secondary school is lately supported bv State and county 
funds. " ‘ ^ 

THE COUNTY AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 

(7) County concern with secondary education would seem to be on 
the a.scent. But it should not be understood from this general state- 
ment that all forms of county participation in high-schoOl provision I 
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are growing in favor. On the contrary, as we shall see later, at least 
^one way in which this jargcr unit has heretofore provided for high 
schools is probably on the decline’. 

In general, the States ^'hieh provide for especial county effort in 
the field of secondary education may be divide<l into three groups, ns 
follows: (a) Tliose in which a single ‘‘county high school" is pro- 
vided for in each county or in each of a certain specified class or 
classes of counties; (b) those in wliich the county is definitely or in 
effect made the administrative unit for secondary education, with 
power to establish and maintain a reasonable number of high schools; 

(c) those on whose counties is placed the responsibilitv of pr(>viding 
aid or subventions of high-sciiool education under certain conditions. 
Tills grouping is not intended to take any account of the ordinary 
functions of the count\’, such as the apportionment of school funds. 
New Jersey, for example, does not belong in either of these groups, 
although that State’s county superintendents apportion funds to 
districts for the part payment of high-school teachers’ salaries. 

Several States provide for county high schools of the one school in a 
county type, or they may be considered as belonging in this group, 
although in some cases two schools are maintained, since their laws 
were designed primarily to provide for a single county high school, 
and in any event the plan is not a county-wide plan for placing high- 
school facilities witjiin convenient distance of every child. The high 
school of this type is found in about one-fourth of the States. ' Ala- 
bama is prominent in this group. Of the 07 counties in that State, 61 
were reported as having “county high schools" in the school year 
«^22-23. The school is administered by the county board of educa- 
tion, subject to the general oversight of the State board. No special 
county tax is provided, but the county board of edii^ation or the 
coanty commissioners may appropriate money for the maintenance of 
the school. A Stat^ subvention of $3,000 annually is provided for, 
and an additional $1,600 is made available if the county appropriates 
an equal amount. 

The county high school of the one school typo shows no strong 
tendency toward wider extension. In several of the States which 
provide for it tho provision applies only to the smaller or less populous 
counties or is evidently intended only for counties of that class. An 
Arizona law, for example, is applicable to a county having no other 
high school in it. In -Nebraska a county high schoot must he estab- 
‘ lished in a county not having in it an accredited 12-grade high school. 

[ Oklolioma provides for a county high school only in a county having 
^ fewer than 2,000 persons of school age. It seems clear that in these 
States the high school of the type hero in question ia thought of 
I principally! if not altogether, as a means of providing secondary 
education in sparsely settled territory. For territory of this kind, it . 
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may sorve a useful purpose, since under any arrangement a large 
proportion of youth will probably have to go awajMfom home for 
their schooling beyond the elementarr graded; but'for more densely 
populated areas, other means of liigh-school prcw’isiou should be 
found more feasible. Iowa has only one high school of this type and 
shows no sign^)f increasing the number. West Virginia lias estab- 
li.shrd only tire county high schools. Legislation of 1923.in Kansas 
was designed to do away with the county high school in favor of the 
‘‘community " plan. 

It IS not intended here unduly to disparage the county liigh school, 
for conceivably it may be made<'a?c4rnportant part of a county’s 
system of se<‘omlarv education. F^ir c.xample, it inav ofler a wider 
range of courses than otlier high schools; it may be' organized to 
offer vocational eoursos or to serve as a “ cosmopoiitan ” high school 
. ‘I'"' movement for the junior college gains momentum’ . 

this will probably extend itself to rural territory, and it may be found 
practicable to superimpose on the coiinty high school one or two 
years of college work. ^ 

Our second group of St ates which place on tlmir counties important 
responsibilities in respect to liigli schools is, generally speaking, the 
gnmp of so-called county-unit States. These are Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
^orth Carolina. Tennessee, Utah, and Virginia. In all of these 
States, with the exception of New Mexico, the county board of 
education may generally provide (or a system' of nu-al high schools, 
and thi.s may be done in accordance with a county-wide plan with ali 
parts of tlic county served and with no part left in “nonhigh scKool” 
territory. Some’ further tliscussion of the county in its relation to ' 
high-school education will be introduced later. Here it must suffied *’ 
to point out thati^he county-unit States usually have in their county 
systems the administrative machinery for providing secondary as. 

^ well as clem^tiu'.y education. But here as •elsewhere adequate 
means of sil^sport are necessuTy. 

Se\eral States in which there are placed on the counties certain 
responsibilities, other than direct administratiop and p&intenance, 
in respect to high-sclfool education ara^irincipally in the ^’est. .One. 
cla.ss of these provides for the levy of n tax in all V nonlii^h seWr'* 
territory of a county for tlie payment of tuition fees of pijpi(p residing 
in such territory and attending high scliool clsevWiere." Illinois, 
Kansas, Oregon, and Washington arc States of this group. Another 
group.provides for partial county support of high schools organised 
and maintained by smaller units within the‘Qounty, lligh-school • 
uuiintenance will be noticed in later paragraphs. » 
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BOARDS OF CONTROL' 

It would seem unnecessary to introduce here an extended discus- 
sion of boards vested with the administrative control of high schools. 
Tlie essential element of local school administration appears to be 
present in most, 'if not (niite all, laws providing for high-school 
administration. This element is that the administrative board 
should be clothed with powers ample for the purpose wdiich the 
State has in creating it; at the same time it should be subject to such 
oversight of Start? agencies as is necessary to maintain the standards 
of efficiency and economy which the State may prescribe. 

High schools maintained by school corporations created for ele- 
mentary school purposes are universally under the administrative 
control of the same board that controls the elementary grades This ‘ 
is as it should be, for it is desirable that control of the local public-* 
school system be unified as far ns practicable. 

Districts created for high-school purposes, being separate school 
corporations, must necessarily have their own administrative boards. 
Whether the high-school district be of what may bo called the ?fnwn 
type or the community type, the prevailing number of members on 
the board is five. Otlier forms which high-school district boards 
take are those made up of all the tnistCes of the component common- 
school districts and those composed of only a portion of these trustees, 
as, for example, the chairmen of the trustees of the several uniting 
common-school districts. 

Where high schools are administered by county agencies, there 
are in general two kinds of boards of control. In the counU’-nnit 
States the county board of education has control of secondary educa- 
tion as well as of that of elementary grade, except that in Mississippi 
the agricultural high school is under a special county board and the 
North Ohrolina farm-life school likewise has its own administrative 
body. In other States which provide for direct county participation 
in high-scliool control, os where “county high schools" are provideil 
for, there is usually a separate board vested with the administration 
of the county’s activities in secondary education. 

HIGH-SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 

As regards the ways and means of raising funds and providing for 
maintenance, there is no essential difference between elementary and 
j secondary schools. The local community unit, the State, and in 
many States the county, each has a part in the maintenance of high 
schools, as in the case of the elementary grades. A percentage 
analysis of school revenue receipts for all public schools in the country 
as a whole for the school year 1921-22 shows the following: From 
local community units, 73,1 per cent; from State, 16.5 per cent; 

I from counties, 10.4 per cent. It is very probable that funds for the 
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maintcDRDCG of high schools would l>c fouud derived iu about the 
some proportions, if financial statistics for high schools wore segregated 
from those f(>r the eleinontary grades. Otlierwise e.xpressed, the 
local unit is bearing the main portion of the burden, the State is 
contributing le.ss generously than it might, and the county is trailing 
perhaps culpably in the rear. 

Local community taxation for school purposes is provided for by 
law in tdl States except Maryland; in that Stale tJiero is no smaller 
unit of taxation for school purposes than the county. Tennessee 
and Utah provide for no local district la.\es in territory subject to 
the county board of education— that is, in territory outside of 
independent city and town districts, which are permitted to tax them- 
selves. With Uic exception of these tlirce Stales, local school taxa- 
tion is universally provided for, and where a common-school district 
is permitted to offer high-school instruction, this may usually be 
maintained by means of tlie ordinary district tax. However, in 
some States the elementary-school district, on introducing the 
secondary grades, is permitted cither to lay a special high-school 
levy or to increase tho maximum levy formerly allowed for tHe 
elementary grades only. - 

Wherever a separate corporation for high-school purposes is 
created, it is necessary to provide it with means of supporting its 
school, and this is usually done by authorizing tho levy of a mill tax 
on the property of the high-school district. Tliere are 22 Stales 
which provide for the formation of separate high-school corporations 
and make those corporations distinct taxing units for high-school 
purposes. In a few other States the high-school district is a distinct 
unit on the administrative side, but support of tho school is provided 
by moans of contributions from the ordinary funds of the component 
elenieulary districts. These contributions are in sonic cases reejuired 
to be made in proportion to the assessed valuation of the respective 
districts, and in other case^ are based on the proportion of pupils 
from each cooperating district. Idniitations of tax levies are pro- 
vided by law for high-school districts in similar Vay to the limiting 
of elementary-district levies, but maxima for higii-scliool districts 
are in some cases lower than \hose for the common schools. 

STATE CONTRIBUTION 

In general, State contribution to high-school maintenance may be 
thought of as taking one of two forms: (1) CTrdinary apportion mant 
of Stale school fimds, and (2) so-called State aid.” 

Ordinary spportionmont can be noticed only briefly here. Wh"ere 
State funds are apportioned <» some bases, it is evident that there 
is no stimuUtion to high-school effort. This is true, for example, 
of the census of educable children as a basis of apportionment. On 
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the other, hand, there are bases which liave a salutary efft'ct on the 
development of hifjh schools. New York, for example, has a plan 
under which “teachers’ quotas ’’ are paid from State funds; and an 
additional $200, called an “ academic (piota,” is allowed for each 
year of academic work up to and including the fourth year of the 
high school. The State of Washington apportions fullds to counties 
on the basis of aggregate days of iitlemlanec; and for purposes of 
apportionment, attendance at high school is counted as one and 
one-half times the number of days actually attended. 

More definite State contribution to maintenance, commonly 
referred to as “State aid,’’ appeal's in the laws in many forms. 
These are too numerous and involve too many of the principles of 
school administration and support to admit of exhaustive or very 
extended discussion of each form here. Only an outline of the 
plans of most frequent occurrence can be given. . 

Several States provide State funds for high schools and distribute 
these according to a plan that may he called u “ flat rate.’’ Alnhamn, 
for example, allows a flat sum of $3,000 annually to each of its county 
high schools without regard to the number of pupils in attendance 
or the number of teachers employed. True, certain requirements 
must be mot, but the es.sential principle of the plan is that each school 
receives a certain specified amount. Michigan has a similar plan 
of State subvention of its niral agricultural schools. Thi'sc are 
of the nature of consolidated schools, but the district may maintain 
all of the 12 public-school grades. State subvention may amount 
to os much as $400 for transportation and a flat $1,000 a year to 
each school. Further examples arc unnecessary. The principle of 
State contribution under this plan is that a certain amount is allowed 
for each high school. 

Another plan of contribution, which has been adopted by about 
10 States, is that under which high schools receive State funds 
according to their class or number of years of high-school instruction 
maintained. A State may', for example, designate four-year high 
8oho(ds as first cla.ss, three-year schools as second class, and two- 
year schools as third class, and allow State funds accordingly. In 
such a scheme of subvention, the school of higher cla.ss generally 
receives the lai^er share. Maryland makes such a grouping of its 
secondary schools and allows funds to each school acconling to the 
i ' group in ' which it belongs. A four-year school receives more than 
a three-year school, and in turn, a three-year school more than ono of 
two years. A similar plan is providtKl in West Viiginia and North 
Dakota. Reference has already been made to the “ academic quota ” 
< of $200 for each yew of high-school instruction maintained by a 
district in New York State. 
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Some other buses of State contribution which are found in several 
laws are the teacher l>asis anti the attendance basis. Massachu- 
setts has a plan of aid for its smaller towns, whereby such a town 
receives $250 for the high-school principal and a like amount for 
each full-tim'e teacher, but not to exceed $1,250 in the aggregate. 
A town to w'hich this law is applicable is one having fewer than 500 
families and comparatively low assessed valuation. The attendance 
basis in tme form or another is found in several States. Montaigi 
us.'s aggregate attendance as one of its bases of high-school-fund dis- 
tribution, and Vermont uses average attendance in relation to as- 
sessed valuation. Utah levies a State high-school tax not to e.xceed 
one-tifth mill, the proceeds of which are apportioned to high schools 
in proportion to the number of pupils in attendance for at least 20 
weeks in the school year. 

Subvention of .special activities and special branches of instruction 
in higii schools deserves notice. Vocational subjects, particularly 
agriculture, are e.specially sub.sidizcd in a number of States, and this 
general statement takes no account of funds received from the 
Fed<‘ral (rovernment under the terms of.the vocational education act, 
popularly known as the “Smith-Hughes Act.” Georgia’s secondary 
agricultural schools, of which there is one in each congressional 
district. North Carolina s “farm life schools,” Michigan’s “rural 
agricultural schools,” Mksissippi’s “a^icullural high schools,’’ and 
\(*cational departments of high schools in Wisconsin, Kansas, Arizona, 
and some other States, all are examples of the special types of instruc- 
tion here thought of, and all receive special State funds provided for 
them. This is sometimes referred to by writers as State encourage- 
ment of special effort in education. 

COUNTY CONTRIBUTION 

-We have just examined briefly the parts which the local school 
corporation and the State have in the maintenance of high schoo’s. 
There remains the county’s part. County taxes for public-school 
purposes, elementary and secondary, arc provided for by law in 27 
States. Those not having such a tax are the 10 States of the most 
northeastern part of the country) West Virginia, Arkansas, and 
Texas of the southern group; Indiana, Illinois, and MicJiigan of the 
north central group; and Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota of the States farther west. In the 27 States whore 
the general county school tax is levied, the proceeds are usually 
availably for the support of high schools, as well as of those of elemen- 
tary grade. I’his is true by reason of the fact that the high schools 
either share with elementary .grades tlie benefits of the ordinary 
apportionments of county funds or, as in the county-unit States, 
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receive from the county funds amounts specifically sot aside for or 
applied to high-school purposes. 

It has been seen tliat in Illinois, Kansas, Oregon, and Washington 
a special tax of the nature »if a county tax but levied only in ‘‘ nonhigh 
school” territory is provided for the payment of'the tuitimj fees of 
high-school pupils living in territory of tliis cliaructer and attending 
school else uiicre. 'I'liis may be regarded as a form of county par- 
ticipation in the inaintemmce of secorulurv education, A form not 
lutlierto mentioned in connection with maintenance is found in 
Kansas, Xidjraska, South Dakota, and West Virginia. The.se four 
State.s make no provision for a general county school tax, but provitle 
for a levy to support a county high school in case such a school is 
establisJied, Summing up our facts adduced to this point, we find 
that 32 Stales provide for soim' sort of county participation in the 
financial mainteuauce of .secondary eilncation. - 

One other phase of the county s paxt in higli-.scliool maintenance 
should be noticed. In a few Stales there is a form of direct <*ount v 
participation in the support of liigh schools not administered by the 
county. Thi.s differs from ordinary coik^^ maintenance of high 
schools, as under the county unit of scliool administration, in that 
under this plan tlie smaller corporations organize and conduct the 
schools and receive funds from tlio county. It also differs from the 
plan of maintaining wliat are called county high schools as well as 
that of levying a tax in “nonJiigh school” territory for the purpose 
of paying the t uition fees of pupils living in such territory. Reference 
has already been mode to the “Barnes high schools “ of Kansaa. 
These are high schools of districts or other local school corporations 
for wliich a county high-school tax is levied. California provides 
for county participation in higli-school support; for in that State 
approximately ItiO per unit of secondary school attendance must he 
raised by the county. A Montana county having no county high 
school may levy not exceeding 3 mills, and tliis is distributed to 
approved high schools, tw’o-tliirds on the basis of teaching positions 
and one-third on aggregate attendance reported. In Nevada a 
county tax is levied for the benefit of district higli schools, and the 
^strict must comply with certain requirements, including the admis- 
sion of nonresident pupils, in drder to receive county funds tliua mad© 
available. All States of this group, except Kansas, levy county taxes 
for the benefit of elementary schools. 

TUITION, TBANSPBB8, TRANSPORTATION 

There would now seem to bo in practically all States ample statutory 
provision for the establishment of public high schools; in fact, more 
law of this kind than is necessary seems to be on the statute books of 
some States. In almost every State any community of suitable size 
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fUld popuIfttioD for, such purposo, which finds itself &ble End willing 
to support a high school, may turn to the law and obtain there the 
desired legal sanction. But there apfpcars to be a want of proper 
provision for support, or perhaps the laws are in some cases difficult 
to comply with and carry out. Whatever the difficulty, there is 
much territory in this country that is witlujut ader[uate high-school 
accommodation, and in <'o/ise([uence there are many cJiildren to whom 
schools of secondary grade are not readily accessible. Just now we 
are in a period when it is sought to meet tins probhini-in many of the 
.States by means of the transfer of pupils of high-scliool grade from 
territory not inuinlainiug a high seJmol to liigli-school territory and 
the payment of tuition ftna to tlie creilitor corporation. 

By reference to the summaries of laws given on pages 53-00 of this 
Bulletin, it will b(J seen that 4-i of the States make provision for 
transfers as here indicated, and in nearly all of these eases the pay- 
iGrnt of tuition fc('s is re^juireil or authorized, The four States for 
which no laws have been fouml on this subject are Maryland, Tennes- 
s('c, Arkansa.s, and Ltah. The absence of a provision for the pay- 
ment of high-school tuition fi'es in Marylaml is probably due to the 
existence there of the county unit of school administration. In that 
State the whole county. Including any city,. is in effect a single school 
corporation, and the county boanl Is empowered to establish, and 
maintain .schools in its discretion. Th^re would therefore seem to be 
no nee<l for a tuition law', except possibly for a few pupils who may 
attend high school in counties other than those of their residence. 
A similar condition obtains in Utah, since there are only four indo- 
jiendent city districts in that State. Tennessee also has the county 
unit, but there is a considerable number of independent town and 
city .school districts in Tennessee. 

Only brief discussion of plans of tuition payment can be introduced 
here. A first general division may be made between States which 
rcqime and those which merely authorize payment for nonresident 
tuition, lliere are 30 of the former and seem to he about 14 of the' 
latter, but the law's of some of the States which merely authorize 
pa>inent for tuition are not very definite. 

The Connecticut law wnll illustrate the plan of legally roejuired 
tuition payment. That State requires any town or incorporated 
school district not maintaining a high school to pay the tuition fe6 
of any child residing in such a corporation and attending a hi^ 
school designated by the school committee of the town where the 
chilli resides and approved by the State board of oilucation or attend- 
ing w approved academy. The. North Carolina law is of the per- 
missiyd typo. That State authorizes hut t^ocs not require the county 
Board of education to pay the tuition fees of children residing in the 
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'county anti uttcndin" school in “any local tax, special charter, or 
apeoial school taxinji; district,” ' 

Laws relating to nonresident taition usually provide som6 maxi- 
mum limit that may be charged by the creditor corporation. This 
sometimes takes the form of a*flat specified amount, as, for example, 
$2 per week or SGO per year for each pupil, or it may be expressed in 
a unit of cost, as the average cost per . pupil in the high school of the 
district where the fee Jiccnies. 

State contribution is made for the pa\Tuent of tuition fees in 12 
States, '^rhis is sometimes a specified proportion of the anrount paid, 
or it may he a flat rate named in the law’, as, for example, $2.5 per 
pupil. The law of ('onnecticut, for example, provides that every 
town having an assessed valuation of less than $4,000,000 shalfbe 
entitled to reo(‘ive from the State an amount equal to two-thirds of 
the sum actually paid hy tl\e town for high-school tuition fees, hut 
not to exceed SnO jier pupil attending from the tow’n. Tlie New 
J(^ey law directs the county superintendents of .schools, in appor- 
tioning^state fun<ls to the school districts of their respective counties, 
to allow S2o for each '* pupil who shall have attended a high school or 
high-school department in a «listrict other than that in which he 
resales, and for whom a tuition fee shall he paid hy the board of 
education.” Jn this State such nowesident tuition fees are paid ns 
may he agreed upon hy the school boards concerned, and in case of 
disagreement the State board of education may fix the rate- to be 
paid. 

An Illinois law provides for a»i^onhigh-school district,” which 
is composed of all territory of a couwty not iiifludcd in a high-school 
district or a township or school district maintaining an approved 
se«)Vidary school. In this nonhigh-school territory a tax of not to 
exceed two-thirds of 1 per cent must he levied to pay the tuition 
fees of eighth-grade graduates living in the territory and attending 
high school elsew’here. Kansas, Oregon, and Washington have similar 
provisions. 

TRANSPORTATION 

In many cases the payment of tuition fees of high-school pupils 
attending in districts other than their own does not entirely meet 
the need, for the pupil may live at such distance from the nearest 
high school or the nearest school suited to his attainment that he must 
either have means of conveyance or go away from home and board. 
Out of this condition has arisen the problem . of transportation of 
“nonresident pupils.” About 10 States now authorize or piermit 
the pupil’s homo district to pay for his transportation, and a few 
States positively require such payment, at least under certain con- 
ditions. The Massachusetts law belongs in the latter group. As 
a primary requirement every town in Massachusetts which has over 
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500 families mus^ maintain a high school. Any town of less than 500 
families must either maintain such a school or provide for secondary 
instruction by means of tuition pa>Tnent and transportation, when 
necessary, of it§ qualified pupils. The State gives aid toward the 
payment of transportation costs to tovms of comparatively low 
assessed valuation. For tliis purpose towns are in effect 'divided 
into three classes. Those of very low valuation arc reimbursed by 
the State for the entire sum paid for tinnsportation, a town of the 
next higher class receives three-fourths of the sum pai<l, and the next 
higher one-half. With tliQ approval of the State department of 
'education, the town may pay toward the board of a pupil in lieu of 
transportation. The law places a limit on the amount per day which 
the State will pay for eacli. pupil transported or hoarded. 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

In general there are in this country three classes of local adminis- 
trative unijis wJTlch arc authorized to establish and maintain schools 
of secondary grade: These are (1) the corporation (school district 

or township) created primarily for elementary school purposes, (2) 
the corporation created for secondary .school purposes, and (3) the 
county. Under proper conditions any one of these may prove 
, feasible. 

But the ordinary school district in a rural community is seldom 
suitable for the maintenance of a high school>^ Its weakne.ss is seen 
in several aspects. In the first place,, only here and there does a 
common-school district have financial ability to support an elemen- 
tary school of the right kind and«to carry in addition the burden of 
supporting the four years of high-school instruction. 1 oo often a 
rural district is found unable to provide the right kind and grade of 
elementary school. Its building, its teacher, its length of term and 
attendance record lire all below standard. To expect a district of 
this class successfully to maintain the high-school grades would be 
U[i reasonable. -Another phase of its weakness is the insufficient 
number of children of high-school age and attainment to make the 
right kind of high school. The principal argument for the consoli- 
"V dated school is that the disbandment of several one-room schools and 
the maintenance of a centralized graded school instead brings 
together sufficient pupils to permit more efficient organization and 
instruction. If the one-room or two-room district is unsuited for 
the best work in elementary education, little valid claim can be made 
for it as a unit for the maintenance of the secondary gratles. 

There remains, however, a rural school corporation organized 
primarily for clofccntary instruction which may successfully main-, 
tain secondary school work. This is the consolidated -school distrieiJ 
Usually where such a district is large enough, it may not only include 
si^cient taxable property to support both elementary and seoondarji 
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grades but may also bring together a sufficient number of liigli-school 
pupils to justify the undertaking of their instruetitm. But tlic con- 
solidated school district has been comparutivTly slow in developing. 
In some States it has made poor progress. Probably it will show 
most healthy growth when a greater number of States make the 
county the unit of local school a<lmini.stration and authorize county 
boards of education to rearmuge district boundary lines and provide 
for larger attendance areas. The county is a good unit for the crea- 
tion of the consoli<lated distri<‘t, or similar corporation under another 
name, whicli ia the only class of rural elementary district nuilly 
capable of uiuh'rtuking high-school education. 

The school corporation created [)rimarily for high-sehool purposes 
has been doscrihed in previous paragraphs. There reniain?h-U>ta)()int 
out some of il.s limitations and |)ossihle strong points. One op iIu* 
latter is that tiu' usual liigh-sehool district is largo enough to In* ulii* 
to maintain a high school and to »iss(‘mblo a sufficiout number of 
seiiondary pupils to provide for appropriate clas.sification and instruc- 
tion. On the other hand, the high-school district, whether ,of the 
“union ’'or the “ community" typo, can hardly meet all requirements 
of a well-rounded public school system. Two criticisms that would 
seem valid are, first, that it lacks the element of equfdizcd (Hlucatioiml 
opportunity unles.s a It^rgo proportion of the support is assumed hy 
the State and county, and second, that in many cases it leaves con- 
siderable parts of counties outside of any unit offering high-school 
instruction and therefore in nonbfgh-school territory. ^ 

It is now a generally awjepted principle that sul^tantial equality 
of opportunity in education should obtain. The most effective moans 
of bringing this about is a proper distribution of the burden of school 
support among the tlireo units— State, county, and local conunifiiity. 
Manifestly there are sections of -many a county which are less popu- 
lous, less fertile of soil, and otherwise less capable of maintaining a 
high school than other sections. Under such conditions some com- 
munities may have flourishing high schools, others srnall and puny 
makeshifts, while still others must go without altogether. This con- 
dition is by no means ideal, and yet this may be found in many 
counties where it is permitted to organize a higff-6<’.hool district 
without regard to the needs of other communities in the county. 
Equality of opportunity does not obtain. ^ 

The disadvantages of plans undef which some territory is left 
outside of any corporation authorized to maintain a high school have 
alreiidy been noticed. It is sufficient to say hero that such a condi- 
tion arises under forms of the district system of school provision:> 
¥STiero the elementary school district or the high-eohool districLjs 
depended upon, there will in ah' probability Ks loft parts of tha^unty 
to oonntituto nonhigh-school territory. ( 
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THE COUNTY AS A UNIT FOR HIOH-SCUOOL PURPOSES 

m 

Tho ordinary ninil clcniontary school district is in mostVasps un- 
suitcd to higli-scliool effort, and the plan of organizing and main- 
taining separati' liigli-school corporations presents defects which 
would s('om vital, unless perhaps these may be cured by generous 
Sui<‘ and eountyjoiinistratioii. 

Tin* (hinl unit which may establish and maintain schools of sec- 
otidary gra<le is the county. This unit is too large for high-sehool 
j)urpnses if the plan is that a single school serve its entire area; hut 
litis plati neetl tint prevail. A largir city has its eastern, cetttral, and 
wt'slern high school, or perha])s a riorlliside iittd southside school, and 
sitiiihir arrangement ran be niiide iti case of a ctmtity' funetionitig as 
a sitigle sch(H)l corporalioiy hlxclusivt* of eoutities in a few States all 
or a part of which aro sparsely settled, the county in this 

eoittUry luis an area of 000 to 700 square miles. It is eoneeivable 
that in most cast's the eotttity may be divided into about a half-dozen 
high-.school alletidanct' districts, an<l a school offering instruction 
in some or all of iht' st'eoiulary grades may be located and main- 
tained at a central point in ouch’ of these districts. By this simply 
plan, if the coimty’s adaptability for tho purpose is once rccongized, 
all children are included in high-school territory, and no nonhigh- 
sehool territory is left outside. 

Tho consolidated district when used for high-school purposes offers 
another plan of county functioning to provide secondary grades, 
and possibly witht)ut the arvangement of high-aohool attendance areas 
as distinct from areas ar'anged for attendance at the central ele- 
mentary schools. VTnere the county is the unit of administratioix, 
leas difficulty is encountered in organizing consolidated districts, 
if the county board of education will only i'jnhark upon the policy of 
abolishing small districts and establishing larger centralized schools 
to servo wider areas. It is possible, for example, for a board to divide 
its county into 10 or 12 elementary school districts and to organize 
in some of these di visits junior high sehtmls and in others schools of 
the full six-threr^thr^ class, Ct)nveyance of high-school- pupils 
would under such an arrangement go along with that for pupils of 
tho elementary grades. Undoubtedly the county offers possibilities 
in tho provision of high-school e.ducation which are yet far from 
realization in this country. 

MAINTENANCE 

Institutions of higher learning, where public, are almost universally 
supported with State funds. Only here and. there is a collie or 
univereity maintained by a municipality or other unit smaller than 
the State. On the other hand, more than two-thirds of the cost of 
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our ouMncninry sciiools is jimhI hy tlu' local coinnninit v. Bv' analogy 
we might reason that mir system of middle schools should l>e support ed 
by some interjncdiale unit or liy means of < <»oj)eration of vStnte and 
local district. Certain it is that the local district alone can not he 
expected to provide ade<|uate funds for l>oth elementary and se<’oii(fary 
education. Help must he had from sojm* soiiree or sources. 

Writers on .school finance mention some f(*ur or five bases of State 
sehoid-fund Hpporti(*nin<'nl , the numher varying according to the 
point of vi(‘w. and fully as many diirerent bases mnv he f<ujml in 
State laws. The purpo,<es which tin* State has in e.xpenditures for 
education are three, and they may h(> staled as folhovs; 

1. The State is not merely a patron <>f the public schools; it lias a 
direct responsibility in education, no less hinding than that of the 
local community, and if if re<'ognizes and accepts this rcspoiisihifit \ , 
it no longi'r merely e.xtends '•aid'^but assumes a share in direct and 
unconditional support of tlu' seh<;ols. .\riy.oiia, for e.\aiiiphy |)ro\ i(le.s 
from State fnmls a|)[)ro.\imat('ly $25 per pupil of average attendance 
and distributes this to the counties vvithout regard to the chess of 
pupil, wealth or poverty of community, or other consideration than 
the fact that a child is in school to be educated. Utah raises a State 
fund of $25 per child of school age and distributes this to counties on 
the basis of the school camsus, and here again no account is taken of 


any facta other than that a child needs tee go to school. Thi.s is 
direct State ■participation in school support, Or a shorter term may 
be used simply calling it Stafe support, 

2. The next form of v^t^e contribution may he called State snb- 
'rra/am'Cif education. This difTeis from direct support of all schools 

for all classes of pupiU There are special activities and special 
branches of education or kinds of schools, in which the State may 
have or take particular interest. One State, for example, may he 
particularly interested in the dc^volopment of agriculture, and another 
in the growth of its textile industry. Or certain classes of children, 
as the deaf or the merkally backward, may appeal strongly to the 
bcnoficcncG of some States, and .schools or special clas.ses may he 
encouraged accordingly.\ Again, certain types of schools, as ct>n- 
solidatcd or secondary schools, may seem to need the fostering care 
of the State. This kind of coritribution to maintenance is of tlrt' 
nature df encouragement of special effort and is usually made suhjt'ct 
to compliance with specified conditions. The name here suggeat<*d 
for it is State subvention-, ^ 

3. There are in all sections of the comitry comparatively poor 
communities, and whole counties are in mar^ cases much less wealthy 
than their neighbors. The t^rm “State aid t<) weak districts” has 
come into xvide usage. Tha purpose of -State contribution hero is 
equalisation of educational/opppriunity. This is accomplished by 
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the extension of aid to those communities or counties whose ability 
tt) support schools is ccmsiderably below the average. There is 
confusion of thought apparently on tlic term "State aid,” but here 
is State aid in reality. 

Passing now to an analysis of the coui^ty’s part in school main- 
tenance, we find a relation to tlu' schoctls w^iich is similar to that’ of 
the State. Rifl one phast' of State contribution would not seem to 
1 ) 1 ! desirable in cia^e of the county, ’^riiis is subvention. The State I 
is much better suiti'd for this juirjiose, and moreover policies with J 
re.spect to special types of education should be State policies. True,^ 
the county should help suj)j)ort any vocational school or other special 
school or class that is made a pari of the public school svstem, but 
its relation is that of receiver rather than giver of subventions. If 
this view is accepted, there remain two parts which the countv may 
ha\ e, (1) ilirect support, and (2) the e.xtension of aid to poor communi- 
ties or such other use of county' funds as will equalize educational 
opportunity'. 

The view taken in this study Ls one which would place upon the 
State ‘and county tlie prinmpal mirden of maintaining high schools. 
The State, should assume a part of the main support; should, by 
means of subventions encourage .such special effort as seems com- 
patible with its own purposes and the general welfare; and, finding 
a ( oinmunity' still without a school as dcsircxl, should extend aid. 

I he county's function should be of similar nature, but in its ca.s« 
the clement of support is dominant. As regards "aid,” the county's 
position is somewhat different from that of the State. The latter 
looks more to the county and the community, while the former looks 
to the small group and the individual. The county should make 
sure that no isolated sootion or individual child goes without high- 
school opportunity. 

What proportion of the burden of high-school maifltenanee should 
he borne by each of the three units— State, county, and local district— 
is a que.stion which naturally arises in a discussion of this subject. 
Varying conditions in different States justify different opinions. 
This much seems clear, that the meaiis of support should come 
principally from State and county treasuries; and the larger contri- 
bution probably should come from the county, for in th'b coYinection 
it should bo remembered that the entire support of public higher 
education rests on the State. 
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SUMMARY OF LAWS RELATING TO TUITION, TRANSFERS. AND 

TRANSPORTATION 


\ 


Below are given Kumniarie'^ of the laws of the several States which provide for 
tlir ciiiication of pupils of high-school grade who live in school district;, or other 
territory not maintaining a high school. 

ALABAMA 

City and county boards of education may reach agreements whereby children 
in the city ma> atteud the schools in the county, or children in the county, the 
srhiwils in the city. SucK arrangement must be made when necessary to let pupil 
attend <>» nearer school — School Coilc, J9I9, p. SI. 


• ARIZONA 

» 

Pn^porly signed ccrtificateii of promotion from eighth grade ^mit holders I 
thcrnif to any liigh school in the State* 'Qualified nonresident.s may be admitted j 
on payment of reasonable fee fixed by board in charge of high school. F«r voca- 
tional departments, fee as fixed by board but not over 83 per month. Such fee 
to he a legal charge against district of pupil’s residence . — School Laws, 19:^1, pp. 

41 and 4 “), 

« CALOFOENIA 

I 

EligiWe pupil rwfeting in a high-school district may attend inSanothar high- 
school district in accordance with agreement between high-school boaWs con- 
cerned: in ca^e of disagreement county superintendent fixes rates, or if ta1> 
counties arc conccrne<l, the tw'o coiirfty fniperintendentJi fix rates. Eligible pupil 
residing in elementary di.strict not in a high-achool district may attend any high 
sclnw)l in the county. In apportioning funds, county superintencleiit shall first 
apportion to districts in adjoining counties to pay tuition fees thereto fori high- 
school ptipils attending from his county. He shall then apportion to high-school 
districts of his ovm co!inty to reimburse for cost of tran.sportntion r>f ptipfla not 
residing in any high-achool district but attending high school in such high-school 
districts; sjud cost not to exceed $5 per month. Provision is made for payment 
by elcmentarr district where pupil resides for tiiftion of eligible pupil attending 
seventh and eighth grades of jtinior higli school . — School Laws of Cnhfomia, t9tl, 
pp. ^79, and fS9. 

! CX>LOBADO ^ 


Any srhotd district may by vote of the electors decide to transport children to 
and from sehnol, or may pay for the board of pupils in lieu of traiiMportatiun. By 
agreement of the boards of the two di.stricts concerneii, a p\ipil may attend high 
Bclicxil in a district other than the one wherein he resides, and his home district 
shall pay luch tuition fee os may be agreed upon . — Education lawn passed by (he 
22(1 General Assembly, 1019, pp, SB and 57, 

j [ CONNECngilT 

Any town or incori>orated school district not maintalhing a high school shall 
pay the tuition fees of pupils residing theriin and attending a high school approved 
by State board of education. Town having assessed valuation less than 
f 4, 000, 000 shall be reimbursed by the State for two-thirds of amount paid for 
such tnitfoQ, but not over S50 annually per pnpil. For tuition purpo^, State 
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board nmy approve an incorporated or endowed high echool or academy. Town 
not maintaming a high sciipol shall pay for the cost-of transportation of high- 
Bchool pupils raiding therein and attending (with consent of sjehool board) a 
high school approved by State board. State to reimburse for one-half of such 
cost of transportation, rtut not over $35 per pupil.— ficlatiruj to Schitoh, 
, 192S, pp.T&~SI. . 

DELAWAKK 

State Iwartl of c liication is empowered and directed to liividcthr Stjite or anv 
section thereof into liig^j^sehool attondanee district.s and to regplatc attendance 
therein.— .S’c/ioof Lnw.<, p. 37. 

FLORIDA 

- f » 

Children re.sicling oiitsi«le of a .special tax school tiistrict may attend in such 
dicitrict with consent of tnisti'C.s thereof ainl ap|)r4^ual of county hoard of educa- 
tion. Children of one county may attend in another county on payuicnt by 
home county of “pro rata share of .sucli attendance. ’ Districts arc likewise 
chargeable w ith tuition foes for their ehildren attending in other di.stricts. — School 
Laws, 1928, p. ft J,. 

• OF.URGIA 

J 

^ In school districts levying a local tax for educational purposes Ixiards of 
truatcca may fi.\ the rates of tuition for nonresident pupil.s. — Georgia School Voile, 
1921, p. 4 . 5 . 

IDAHO 

-Mi school districts not maintaining four-year high schools shall pay tuition 
fees for pupils of such districts who have completed the course offered therein 
and attend high school in other districts. Rate chargetl by. high school 
shall be based on average cost per pupil, under rides prescribed by btatc board 
• o( education. — School Jmu's, 1923, pp. 102-103. 

ILLINOIS 

$ 

_ ^ - 

In any county all territory not included in a township or oommunity high- 
school ‘district or school district maintaining a four-year high’achool shall be 
organized into a “nonhigh-school district’’ for the purpose of levying a tax to 
pay tuition fees of eighth grade graduates residing in such territory and attending 
high school elsewhere. Tax in^ nonhigh-school district not to c.xceed two-thirds 
of 1 per cent of assessed valuation. On approval of county superintendent, 
pupil residing in a hig\>-8chool district may attend a more convenient high school 
elscwhcro, and the high-school district, where he resides shall pay tidtiun fee 
therefor based on average cost per capita. — School Laws, 1921, pp. SS-S9; supplo 
merit, 19S.*I, p. 10. ' _ 

’ • ^ INDUNA 

.\ny townrfhip trustee may transfec, the high-school pupils of his township to 
another school corporation. Township trustees and school boards may provide 
transijortatum for high-school pupils. Tudion fee paid for high-school pupil 
shall be equal to annual per capita cost of high-school education in school cor- 
poration where pupil attends. — Lc ws rclUing to the PMic School Si/stem, 1928, 
pp. 68, 159, and 160. 

Iowa 

Person of school age who resides in a school corporation not maintaining a four- 
ycar high-school coilrsc and who htm completed the course offered in his boms 
« school corporation may attend high school elsewhere. >School corporation in 
which such student resides shall pay to creditor corporation $12 per mouth per 
pupil, but not'bver average per capita cost of such high-sshool instruction. — Schd^ 
'Laws, J9l9, pp. 14 and IS, as amended by che, 68 and $4, acts of 1921, 
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J^NSAS 

In every county where provision for high-^school tuition is not otherwise made, 
any qualified pupil residing in a school district not maintaining a four-year 
accredited high school shall be admitted to any accre<lited high school in* sych 
county, and if he desires, shall be admitted to the most convenient high school, 
though situated in another county. County commissioners shall levy on taxable 
property of county, exclusive of any district or city maintaining an accredited 
four-year high school or rural high school, a tax sufficient to pay tuition fees of 
such high-school pupils; rate, $2 per week. Trustees of county high school 
(in cotinty liaving population of 2,000 or more) fix rates of tuition for pupils not 
residing in tlic county. In county having a county high school and also one or 
more high-school districts raaintaining accredited high schools, county high- 
Kcliool board shall pay $2 a wcvli tuition fee for pupil residing in county district 
and attending in such other higli-school district; likewise such other high school 
district, if receiving part of county high-scliool fund, shall pay tuition for its 
pupils attending county liigh school, Tuition in “Barnes high schools’' (district 
liigh schools in county where county tax is levied for their benefit) shall be free 
to all high-school pupils of the county where Barnes high-school law' is in force. 
Commissioners of county not under Barnes law shall pay tuitiop fee of $2 per 
week for pupil of such county attending in county having Barnes high schools. 
County commissioners must pay tuition fees of pupils living in remote commu- 
nities which have insufficient bigh-school pupils to maintain high school; fee of 
S2 per week to be paid out of general fund of county, — Laws Relating to Common 
Schools^ 19I9-20y pp, 155-156 and 176; School L/aws^ 19i81, pp, 6,6; School LawSf 
19£6, pp. 7, 9, and 10, 

KENTUCKY 


Tnisteca of a- graded common school diaiiict may admit to schools thereof 
pupils from outside the district upon the payment of such tuition and other fcee 
as the said trustees may deem proper. — Common School Laws^ 19i2, p, 121, 

' LOITISIANA I 

With permis.sion of superintendent of home parish (county) and the approvfiU 
of the superintendent o(^^e pariah in which attendance is dcliired, children 
without access to schools of suitable grade in the home pariah may attend In an 
adjoining pariah. Tuition foes to be paid by home pariah on basis of per capita 
cost. Likcwi.ac children of a parish may attend the schools of an independent 
city school system, and tuition fees shall be paid on basis of ^r capita cost.— » 

School laws enacted by the Legislature of 1922, pp, 2^ and 25, 

■ • 

M^INE * ' 

Any youth residing in a town not luaintaining a etandatrd secondary ncbool 
^ay attend. any secondary sctiool approved by the State comnnssioner of edu- 
cation and to which he may gain entrance, an^ in such case tuition fee shall be 
paid by the, town In which said youth resides. On proper returns from such 
town, State commissioner certifies to governor and council the amoupt of State 
reimbursement to which the town is entitled. A town, precinct, or union main- 
taining a higt; school is not requimi to pay high-schoot tuition if it Tnaintains 
an approved four-year high school add is not required to pay tuition for the first 
two or three years of high-school instruction whep it maintains such instruction 
approved by State commissioner. Towns may raife money to pay for conveyance' 
of high-school pupils. Where one or more precincts maintain high, school, sanie^ 
is open to pupils of the town or towrts including the precinct, but town must ptfy 
tuition fee based on per capita cost. — Law, Relating lo*PuUic School*, I9t8, pp, 
87, S8, 40, 4£, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Any town of loss than 500 familicfi which does not maintain a four-year high 
school shall pay for the tuition of any pupil residing therein and obtaining from 
the school committee a certificate to attend a high school maintained in another 
town and approved by the State department of tMlucation. Town shall also, 
when necessary, provide for the iransportation of such a pupil at a cost up to 
40 cents a day, and a greater amount may he st> c.\peiide<l. In lieu of trans- 
portation, town may pay toward "hoard of pupil, if State department deems such 
payment expedient. On refusal id school committee ‘to Issue a certificate of 
attendance, State department may issue same. State reimbursenvent to town 
of le.ss than 500 families paying for transportation or board of high-school pupils 
is as followsi To town eKiiending fronl taxes for public schools between S4 and 
$5 per thousand dollars of a.'scs.scd valuation, onc-lialf the cost of such trans- 
portation or board; to town so expending between $5 atid $(), tlirce-fourttiB of 
such cost; to towi» ho expending more than all of such cost. If pupil has 
to travel 3 or more miles by other than public conveyance, State will reimburse 
such a town, if expending .?5 or more for public schools, thrcc-fourth.s of excess 
cost over 10 cents hut not to exceed 80 cents j)er pupil per day. — Laws Relating to 
Education, 1921, pp. S1-S2; .Ids of 19SS, eh. 363. 

MICHIGAN 

The district Iniard or board of education of any district or township not main- 
taining a high achool shall levy a tax to pay the tuition fees of pupils resident 
of such dintrict or township wh6 have completed the eighth grade and wHo give 
notice of desire to attend elst‘where a high school approved by the Stal<? suikjt- 
intendent. Such tuition fco shall be based on the per capita cost in high school 
attende<^ut shall not exceed SOO a year per pupil, unless pupil's home rhstrict 
votes a l^jer amount. School district may vote a tax to pay for transportation - 
of high-school pupils. — School Lawn, 103S, pp. 138 and 221-222. 

MINNESOTA ' 

District school board may admit to its school pupil.s from other dintrict.s and ' 
fix tuition rates therefor. To district furnishing high-.scliool instruction to non- 
resident pupils, State shall ^>ay tuition fi» at the rate of .87 per. month for not 
exceeding 10 luonllis in the year, but pupil must liave completed eighth grade 
work, and tuition fee shall be paid only for such ye^rs of high school a.s arc not 
provided by pupil's home district. Where such pupil rcsidc.s in State-aided 
rural district, amount of Plate payment for his tuition shall be deducted from 
amount othcrwi.-c going from Slate to said district if district levie.s le.ss than 4 
mills for school purposes. — Laws Rtialing to the Public School System, I9J.I, pp. 29 
and 65-66, 

MISSISSIPPI 

Children residing in one district may attend school in another di.itrict with 
the consent of the trustees of the two districts concerned and of the Biiperintcn- 
dent or suimrintendents of the county or countiun .poncernod. County of pupil’s 
residence shall pay tuition fee. * Children may atteml a high school in their county 
free of tuition "if the school IiAs been estaldishc'd as a free public school of the 
county," but pupil must pay tuition for studies beyond the public-sdiuol curric- 
ulum. — School Laws, 1923, pp. 05 and 39. * 

MI8S0UIH 

School board may admit pupils not residents of the district and prescribe 
tuition fees to.be paid by them. Any town, city, or consolidated school district 
may receive State funds- for maintenance of a high school on compliance with 
certain conditions, one of which is that it admit nonresident high-school pupils 
on payment of reasonable tuition fees. — School Law$, 19$S, pp. 17 and 109 . 
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MONTANA 


When pupil attends school in district other than that of hie residence with 
ap])rovai of county siiperintcadent, trustees of dLstrict where sueh pupil resides 
must transfer to creditor district school funds due by apportiuiinient for such 
pupil. School hoards have power to dotcrLiiine rate^ of nojiresidcuit tuition fees. 
Board of trustees of eounty high school may admit pupils from oilier coujrtfis 
and fix tuition foes therefor . — School Laws^ 19^2, pp. 4^-4-i -^4. 

e NEBRASKA 

A'cd by suit', superintendent for purpose of giving high- 
receive $3 per wc^ek for eardi nonresident pupil attending 
hi^h schonl in sucli district. School district where child resides is liable for pay- 
ment amount, .J3ut if pupil’s home district is iinahle with maximum levy 

allowed^ hv law to maintain school nine raontlia, said district shall not be liable 
for .siiUi payment. Board iii eliarge of county liigh .sehool may admit pupils 
from other counties aiul fi.x tuition rates lhorcfor.““.SVAot>/ Lawn, 1923, pp. 65 
and 70 . ' 

NEVADA 

T.nw provides for county tax not to exceed 2 mf^s in county not maintaining 
a county fiigh .school for purpose of aiding district high schools. Di.strict high 
school must admit 'ail properly qualified pupils of the county in order to share in 
such county fiends.— School Code, 19^3, pp. 92-93. 

V NEW IfAMPSIIlRC 

Any di:slrict not m^inl-aining a high school must pay for the tuition of any 
child, residing therein ondVt tending higli school or an academy elsewhere, but 
home district slialJ not be liable for tuition^in excess of p>er capita cost and in no 
event in excess of ^$70 per year. — Laws rtlaUng to Public Schools, I9SS, pp. 49-50. 

^ ’ NEW JERSEY 

When two districts can not agree on rates for nonresident tuition, Skateboard 

of educat ion shall 'fix such rates and may require a district to admit pupils (rora 

other districts at rates agreed upon w fixed. In^ apportioning funds, 

(‘ounty suiierintciidcnt shall apportion to ejich district maintaining a high school 

per Uigli-f'chooJ.pupU attending such school and residing outside such rliatrict. 

l!o shall also make apportionment to p.ay 75 per cent of ftic cost of transportation 

of puhlic-school pupils, hutfthc necessity for such transpiirfation and tlie cost 

and method thereof must have approval of said 8uj)crintcndcnt. — School Lairs, 

I9£t, pp. 9, 134 and 136. » 

, NEW' ME.XICO 

Giivemitig auiboriiiea of schools may admit nonrcaident pupils and fix tuition 
charges for same hiuiod on per capita coj«t.r-«Sc/ioo/ Code, 1923, p. S?. 

NEW YORK 

^ m 

Id apportioning schrx>l mouevR, State commissioner of education shall allow 
l 4 i each city aiid union f nee school district maintaining a high school or high-school 
dei^rtmcnt 850 a }Tar for each high-echool pu|)il attending in such city or district 
from distfi(;t8 not maintaining high scliools. No charge in excess of said $50 
slmll he^’flllide for such instruction by tlie rily’or disfrict uide^as the school tox 
rate therein is equal to or in cxceM of that frupi-.wlu<"h the pupil comes or unless 
the inatnjction of nonresident pupil adds to the tptal cost of acs^coiio instruc- 
tion in the cmlitor corporation a sum in excess of S5(l Tuition in excels of said" 
$50 shall be a oimfge against the district wherein pupil resides. All acts of school ^ 
boards or other district officers relating to noiunesident attendance and tuition 
charged therefor shall be subject to review by the commissioner of cducation«~ 
Education Law, 1933^ pp. 161-189, 
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NORTH CAROUNA 

County board of education may arrange to send children of the county residing 
outaide of any local tax, special charter, or special school taxing district to the 
schools of such district and pay tuition fees therefor . — School Laws, 19SS, p. 64. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

School board of district liJt ving standardized graded school or standardized 1 
higli school may admit nonresident pupil prepared to enter high school; common- 
school diploma shall be cviflcncc of the completion of elcnienlary school work. 

Any school district not having a full four-year high-schbol course shall pay the 
tuition of pupils residing in sucli district and attending elsewhere for such part 
of such four-year course as ^ not maintained by pupil's home, district. Creditor 
district may charge not over $1 .50 per week for cacji nonresident pupil . — Education 
laws enacted by the 1921 session of the legislature, pp. 15 and 16. 

OHIO 

The tuition r>f pupil eligible fur admission to high .school and residing in a 
district not maintaining .such school must he paid l>y tlie hoard of the district 
where pupil resides; such tuition based on pcrNiapita cost in school attended' 
amount of State levy retained in roiinty and amount of common-school fund 
ftpi)ortioned for such pupil to such high school .shall he ileductcd from tuition 
fhurgeahloto debtor district. Board of any village or wholly centralized rurkl 
district may jiay for the transportation of high-school pupils rc.sidi|ig therein and 
attending elsewhere. Board of a district paying tuition of a resident jiupil 
attending elwwhcrc may furnish all or a part of cost of pupil’s room and board 
in lieu of tran.sportation, if such cost is lc.«w than cost of transportation and if 
county board of education approves. Board of di.strict not maintaining a high 
school may enter agreement with one or more boards of other districts for the 
instruction of all its high-school pupils. In such case such district Is exempt 
from payment of tuition at any other high school of pupils living within 3 miles 
of scfiool designated in agreement. If no such agreenjcnt is made, eligible pupil 
may designate high school to bo attended but must give due notice to board. 
Standing or grade of public high schools shall be determined by State su;>crin- 
tendent. District maintaining a junior high school is not required to pay tuition 
for its ninth-grade pupils.— 5cAoof laws, 1922, p. 588, S92-S9S, and 4 16. 

OKLAHOMA 

County superintendent may .transfer pupils from one district to another. 
Tuition fees based on per capita cost in clistrict attended, elementary and high- 
school costs to l>e computed separately. County superintendent to notify each 
district of amount of "transfer fund” needed therein, and district board shall 
include such amount in its estimates for taxes. — School Laws, 1925, pp. 63 and 64. 

ORRGON 

District school board may contract with the board of another district -for the ' 
admission of pupils to any school in such other district, expense incurred to be 
paid out of school funds of district sending pupils. If debtor district fails to pay 
as agreed, county superintendent in apportioning funds shall deduct from amount 
to be apportioned to such district the amount of its unpaid tuition fees. When ' 
facilities warrant, board of any union high school or board of district maintaining 
high school shall admit to such school eligible pupils from districts not main- 
taining high schools. Board to fix nonresident tuition rates. In county not 
maintaining county high school^ a tax shall be levied on all taxable property of the 
county not situated in a high-school district for the purpose of paying for tuition 
of pupils residing in such nonhigh-sclvool territory and attending high schools 
elsewhere. — School Laws, 1923, pp. 62, 147-I48, and 164-166. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Pupil residing in district not maintaining bigli school may attend high school 
in another district, or having completed part of a high-school course may attehd 
elsewhcm for uncompleted part; such attendance at expense of home district. 
Consent of directors of district where school is attended must he obtained. 
Tuition to he paid on basis of^jcr capita cost of instruction, text books, and sup- 
plies, urilofss a different basis is agreed upon by boards concerned. In computing 
per capita cost, board shall first deduct amount received from State toward pay- 
ment of high-school teachers’ salarie.s. — School Laws, 1921, pp. 119 and 120; 
Session Laws, 192S, p. 1^56. 

• ' RHODE ISLAND 

( 

Town receiving State moneys for high schools shall admit pupils from other 
towns so fur as capacity of high school permits; tuition fees based on per capita 
cost. Town not maintaining a high school shall make provision for the free 
attendance of its children at some high school or academy approved by State 
hoard of education. Such town to receive fund.s from State for each pupil on 
same basis and to same extent a.s if it maintained its own high school. Town 
school committee may urovidc transportation. — Laws Relaling to Education, 
192S, p. So. 

' SOUTH CAROLINA 

.\ny accredited ?iigh school receiving/ State support in maintaining a six 
months' term shall admit high-schoul pupils from any p*art of the State, Rnd 
pupil shall he charged no fee. If enrollment exceeds 20 pupils per teacher, 
county board of eilucatiou shall pay to high-school district not lesa tRan $6 nor 
more than $f) per pupil per month, exact amount to be determined on basis of 
per capita cost; but in such case there must be no accredited high gchool in 
' ^ district where pupil resides; this provi.sion not effective until six months' term 
ex’^jires. — School Laws, 1924, p. 91. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Any pu})il having successfully completed the work of the eighth grsSe may 
continue school work through the twelfth grade in any ftigh school offering a 
higher course than that offered in hiS home district. School board of home 
district shall pay tuition fee based on per capita cost as determined by county 
suiH'rintcndcnt. Where such tuition is in a school outside the State, same must 
have approval of superintendent of county where pupil resides. — School Law*, 
1923, p. 43. 

TEXAS 

County trustcesJn classifying schools shall not deprive any pupil’ of Instruc- 
tion in grade in which he belongs, unless arrangement is made for pupil to attend 
, free of charge a convenient school in another district not more than 3 miles 
away, or unless transportation is provided at expense of district where pupil 
resides. County superintendent may transfer pupil from one district to another, 
in whiclj case State funds apportioned for such pupil shall also be transferred. — 
School Laws, 1924, P- SO. 

VERMONT ' 

Town district shall maintain a high school or provide high-school instnictioD 
elsewhere for its qualified pupils. Tuition fee shall not exceed S60 per year per 
pupil, unless a higher rate is voted by the debtor town district. State appor- 
^'^^^onment to town maintaining high school or paying high-.school tuition In an 
approved high school or academy is as folluw*s: To town havh)^^.iui assessed 

L -- ^ 
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valuation of $r)00,000 or les^j, $25 per pipil; $500,000 to $700,000, $20 prr p\\^\; 
$700,000 to $1,000,0(K), $15 per pupil; $1,000,000 to ?1,5U0.(X)0, $10 per pLil.i 
Town may vote to pay for transportation of Ua high-sclmol ]3U[)ils . — School Lau's^ 
1921, pp, W-S4. 

VIRGINIA 

Any bchool district not inaintainiijg a Ingli school but paying for tuition for 
high-school pupiU tjlMewlicre niay bhare iu dLstribulion of State liigb-sclioul 
fund. Scliih)! district may charge high-school tuition fees, «ubjc(‘t to approval 
of Stale hoard of education, such fee to L>e h&bcii on per capita xost, — School 
Lu/rs, J920, pp, 50 and 51, ^ 

WASHINGTON 

, b 

State hoard of education to make rules for the rlsssifici\tion of all school 
districts into high-school districts and nonhigl»-srho<il districts. C<njnty emn- 
nJissio^w^4, o?\ certificate of county superinlenfli*r\t as to amount noede*!, shall 
levy ta^ on property of all nonhigh-schonl distrieds of the coiinty^Jii pay high- 
scliool tuition fees of pupils residing in such districts and atloiuling high schools 
elsewhere, such taT not to exceed 4 'TiiitioT^ fees to he liii>eil on per capita 

cost of high school after deduction of State and coirfity funds received for attend- 
ance of such pupils. High schools shall admit nonresident pupils wln> have 
completed the eighth grarie. board of direclora of nonhigh-sctn>ol di'^triet may 
pay for the transportation of high-school pupils, resi<loiits of .such district, to tlie 
most available high Bchoo). — Code of Public InRtruction, 192S, pp. 97-100. 

WEST VIHGINLA ‘ 

Duty of board of any dwtrict not maintaining a high whonl or assisting in 
the maintenance of a county high ochool to pay the tuitif>n fees of all p»ipils in 
the district who have completoil the course in the Heinentary schools nnd 
att^md public high school elsewhere, hut not loss tlian $2.50 nor more than $5 
per month shall he paid for eacli such pupil, nor shall any pupil’s tuition he paid 
for more than four /ears. A board luaintaiiiing a roursc of loss than four years 
must pay for ttiition of pHjiil having completed siieh course aru! attoinliug else- 
where to complete high-echool course . — School Laws, 19SS, p. 41, ^ 

- WISCONSIN 

Board of any free high-achool district may admit to Itn echool pupil wtio resides 
in liny town or incorporated villAgc not within a free high-srhool district and who 
has r^mipleted the coarse in the district in wdiich he resides or the equivalent 
thereof. Such board may charge a tuition fee not exceeding $2 per week. Dia- 
tri(‘t maintaining a Grst-dass State grmied school may likewise receive nonresi- 
dent pupils in its ninth or tctiUi grade or both anil may cliargc not cxcciviing 
$1 \)cs week for In.struction [herein. Whenever no high school i.s maintained in 
any year in any uniou fiee high-school district, such district shall pay the tuition 
fees of its high-school pupils attending elsewhere. — Laws Rdnting to Common 

Schools, 1919, pp. 4^20 and 4 S 6 ; Laws of Wiscomin, 192S, ch. 20, 

» 

k WYOMING 

AU Rchool districts not iDAintaining a four-ypar high school shall p^y iuition 
for pupils of such districts who have completed .the course ofTered th^ein and 
who desire to attcod high school in another district. In case payment is not 
made, county treaeurer shall, on statement made try creditor district, trausfer 
amount due from funds of dehior district to funds of creditor district. Uatc of 
tuition baaed on per capita co«t.->-5cAoof Lav, I9S1, p. 196; Supplenem^, 1968, 
p. BB. 


